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Cement from Slag 


been a good deal of muddle hardness of the When the slag 1s poured into 
to the supply of cement which led to a a §-ton ladle it takes about 12 to 14 hours to cool and 
last summer. We then slakes freely and is not suitable for building pur- 

there 1s as much cement as More rapidly cooled, however, it furnishes a 
anyone, but whether the building On slow cooling the 
cement shortage appears to be first formed 


Slag. 


; pe Rk. appears to have 
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cement for a restricted programme. 


a subject upon which there is considerable 
of opinion. 


rt ) : divergence 
Phe official view is that labour during that 
wil] be so short that there will be 


The 


plent V ot 


industry, on 


ithe other hand, appears to consider that this shortage 


will not materialise, but that the 
requirements will depend on the Government's 


of labour cement 


A.R.P. 
rehousing 
programme 1S put 


interested 


Into Operation. The industry 1s 
keenly in increasing the quantity available 
and ; looking to the blast furnaces to 
provide plenty of raw material in the form of slag. 
Blast-furnace slag has not been as much used in this 
has been abroad, 
an abundance of clays 


appears to be 


have here 
from Portland cement 
can be made so cheaply that slag manufacture has been 
rather discouraged. The Ministry of Works maintains 
that there is very little suitable slag available, that 
satisfactory slags can only be produced from furnaces 
working on hematite ore, and that in any event its use 
for producing blast-furnace 
the total cement supply by more than 6 per cent. 
view is controverted by cement experts, 
that the available total of suitable 
is at least ten million tons a 
it is contended, 
Ministry 


country as it because 


which 


increase 

This 
believe 
blast-furnace 
vear, the of which, 
would revolutionise the The 
the grinding of slags would in 
bottle-neck preventing expansion, 
whereas the experts point out that there 1s 
erinding plant available, much of 
winter and could then be employed 
for later very little would be 
required to re-equip a round score of abandoned works 
with ball mills. The view that only hematite slags 
are suitable also does not commend itself to the cement 
industry. 

A path of conflicting 
be gained by considering the cement 
from blast-furnace The quantity of slag avail- 
able when making iron from hematite ores is from 1200 
to 1400 lb, per ton of iron; from foundry iron it 1s 2400 
to 3000 lb. per ton; from basic iron 2500 to 3200 |b. ; 
and from Cleveland Ores 3200 to 3000 lb. A soo0d deal 
of the into road material, railway ballast, 
or Slag bricks, which depend for their effectiveness upon 


cement would not 


who 
slags 
use 
industry. 
believes that 
any event be a 
' plenty of 
which vied idle in 

orinding slags 


use. Moreover, stee] 


through this maze views ma\ 
manufacture of 


slag. 


slag iS made 


the orthosilicate (2CaO, 
passes through the 
the y-form, 
increase of 
the 

A century of at 
has shown that 


S1¢ - This, on slow c oling , 
*-form into the & and thence into 
a passage that 1s accomipamied by a large 
volume setting 
and resulting 


up severe stresses within 


material, disintegration. 
tempts to make 
the only 


blast-furnace cement 
y successtul tor manu- 
facturing cement equal in quality Portland cement 
making a true cement clinker from limestone and 
granulated slag. If the slag is required for this pur- 
the burden charged into the blast can be 
so modified as to make a slag of suitable composition, 
the only essential being that the slag shall carry away 
all the impurities from the Iron, frequently the slag 
is run into a rapid stream of cold water by which 1t is 
immediately obtained in the granulated form, Usually, 
however, in this country it is discharged into ladles 
and is thus subjected to slower cooling and must be 
crushed before use. Portland cement consists primarily 
of alite, a solid solution of 3CaO, Al.O, in 3CaQO, SiO.,, 
and celite. a solid ‘aQ, Al,O, in 
2CaO, Si0,. The ing and hardening depend on 
the decomposition of alite by water, to form hydrated 
calcium silicate The . 
to bring blast-furnace the composition of 
Portland The is essentially as_ fol- 
limestone and slag are separately crushed and 
dried, then mixed and ground — in the correct 
proportions. This raw clinker in a 
kiln. The clinker is then mixed with a suitable 
portion of granulated slag and ground to 
the added to provide 

= is otherwise on hydration an 
f that, provided the slag 
IS reason ‘ably true to 1ts usual] compositi on, and is pro- 
duced either eranularly or in the softer form suitable 
tor grinding, it can readily be used for the manufacture 
of cement, and can be made to conform to the British 
Standard Specification in that the ratio CaO /(SiO, 4 
ALO, The streneth of 
blast-furnace often be but it readily 
just as useful a material for 
the Portland cement. It 
\ help to the iron Fete if this outlet for 
slag fers | be adopted as regular 
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Street Book 


( xplain.”’ his is a 


the ol Rules 


_ Hi: first entry in Fleet 
reads: ** Neve 


) omplain nor 


rable uu junction for normal WOrKINGE in quiet Limes, 
nave been neitner normai 
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MW MOULNS, NOWCVET, 


or quiet. and it must have been the experience ot every 
one olf us that every 
CHEMICAL AGE 


explanation to otler. It 


rule has its ex eptions in War time. 


| HE even now has no complaint to make, 


but it has an has succeeded amid 


unimaginable difhculties in maintaining its times publi- 
cation with unfailing success except in one particular. 
lhe publication of The Chemical Age Year Book is some 


lavs behind schedule, and this ts a matter on which we 


think it right to take our subscribers into our confidence. 
We do so ihe more readily as the story is one which re- 


dounds to the credit of all 


concerned, more particularly 
the printers. It is in fact one of the many fine pages in 


the still unfinished chapter of the unscrupulous attempi 


slocate. 11 British trade 


bacl 


oO! Tne enemy to ai not to destroy, 


and industrv. I he round 


<2 is the blitzkrieg, and the 
outlines of the storv can be indicated best, without giving 
anything away to the enemy, by an account of the chiel 


difficulties which the publishers of THE CHEMICAL AGE 


have had to tace asa group, 
Benn Brothers. is ee ited. 
Book but 


[he final stages 


publish not only The Chentical 


an others of a similar character 


e placed in the hands of various printing 


firms. and it is their blitskrieg troubles which have caused 
nine-tenths of delay The premises of one of these 
firms have peen almost completely destroved. lL here 
were in those premises many hundreds of blocks required 


the 


be ¢ ks 


in earher 


Lhe 


raids 


for one ol vear firm had suttered such 


serious damae as to cause a transfer by 


] jutual arranvement oi t he Vear book to another printer, 


and the blocks pros ide tially saved with onlv a tew 


days to spare. a the combination of these various cir- 
cumstances meant an inevitable slowing down of the work. 

Another printing firm in an entirely different area was 
also reduced to ruins. In this case, unfortunately, vear- 
book work was in active progress, and material accumu- 


lated for the pub cation Was Gestroved. For example, the 


entire stock of special paper, collected and prepared fo 
the diary pages which have formerly been a part of th 
vear book, went up in smoke. Much of the editoria 
‘copy’ was already the hands ot these printers, and its 


destruction meant that the work had to be done all ove 


rgain, including, in some cases. the reference of importan 


matter to firms and institutions associated with the indus 


try. Other frms lost time through temporary evacuatio1 
of their premises on account of unexploded time bombs 1 
their immediate neighbourhood. The temporary failure 


of gas and electricity 


\notin 


lioninyg Ol 


supplies added to the difhculties 


r, though an indirect, hindrance was the requisi- 


premises of two printing firms by Govern- 
activities 


with the consequent transfer of their 


al short notice LO other — 
his recital IS not 


suttered 


intended to imply that printers have 
the 
What emerges ts that they have 


more severely than other sections of indus- 


rial community. proved 


withstanding, on their 


the blitsknieg. They 


themselves 
l. the 


capable of particula: 


full blast of have taced, 


ePTroun 


with great courage and adaptability, obstacles neve 
betore encountered, and thev have triumphantly sur- 
mounted them. ‘The only result of the German attack on 


this vital service has been a sh oht retardation instead 


The 


Age Year Book is now complete and is emerging 


the absolute stoppage which they sought to enforce. 


(Chemical 


from the binders’ hands. It will be in the hands of 


industry in a very few days. Its appearance is the best 


guarantee the their inflexible deter- 
the 


may 


‘ publishers can give of 


=> 


mination to carry on. their activities on behalf of 


hemical industry no matter what pressure the enemy 


bring to bear. 


The publishers otter this explanation with the more con- 


hdence as it is obvious that many of our readers have had 


to face even more serious troubles than thev. The chemt- 
cal industry. In common with other national = services 
which have been the target of German air attack, will 


assuredly he the first tO take record of achieve- 


pride In a 





Notes and 


Manufacturers Patent Rights 


iy Hk Vial has brought in its train a multitude OO} 

problem's for industry generally and some of thes« 
where their effect 1s widespread, have been solved the 
passing of appropriate legislation. \t the same time there 


are other war-time problems that are less general in thei 


. . . ‘ } ° 
implications, but are none the less worrving to those sec- 
tions of industry to whom thev are peculiar. One such 


is the loss to chemical engineers of the cover period for 
their patent and other registration rights, due to their 


plants having oeen put to work of national importance for 
Among such 
which we readily 


the 


° . | « _—— i 
the guration o!f tne Wart. mMmanulacture©rs 


there is a growing feeling, support be- 


cause of its reasonableness, that Government should 


r to include 
which 


arrange for an automatic extension of the cove 


the period 


would cheerfully 


thus put in abeyance. A condition, 


be accepted by the manufacturers. could 


be the payment of a fee bv applicants. So far as patent 
and other registration rights in this country are concerned 


an arrangement such as that suggested could be put into 
eflect with a minimum of delay. There are. however, 
manv patents which have heen taken out in the Dominions 


and Colonies and extensions in these cases would, of 


ment which has been matched time and again in its own 
experience. 

course, take far longer to arrange. Nevertheless, it 
Pere be borne in miund tha overseas authorities usually 


Nilother 


ruling 


follow the procedure of the Country in deciding 
such questions, so that a here would be of 


creat 
nportance. 
Beryllium 
F KAY industries can show such a 
provement in 1940 as the beryllium 
in Mineral Notes of the U.S. 
Insignficant a decade American sales of 


its products have 


percentage of im- 
field. if 


Bureau of 


is noted 

Mines. 
this remark- 
1940 
A fair amount of 


T Pade 
ago, 


able metal and grown so that in 


they mav amount to $500,000 or more. 


bervllium oxide is sold—chiefly as a super-refractory but 


also for other purposes—but it is used mainly in alloys, 


almost 


entirely in beryllium copper. Beryllium nickel, 


however, also has possibilities, aluminium 


alloys with 
id the metal 
in the United 
less than the former price 


‘V1; anaiti ar : 
bervilium additions are being 


been made experimentally 
substantially 


investigated. a: 
itself has recently 
States, to 


otf G 


sel] al 


erman made metal of less purity. The recent develop- 
alyinate as a material for textile fibre 
should ailord - another outlet for this extremely versatile 
element. 
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Synthetic Production of Phenol’ 


Raschig Process Employed in Large American Plant 


ESCRIBED as the largest of 
in which the Raschig process is 1n 
Durez Plastics 
plastics plant at 


its kind in the world, a 

new phenol plant, 
peration, has recently been opened by and 
lemicals, Inc., as a unit of their large 
-orth Tonawanda, N.Y. 
ill not only assure an independent and controlled source ot 


It is considered that the new plant 


e purest phenol obtainable in the country and make possible 


-reatly improved plastics, but will also be ot Importance in 
iew of the use made of phenol in certain explosives. 

The advantage claimed for the Raschig process is that 1 
produces the highest grade of phenol with a minimum of 
v-product. Processes heretofore employed produce from two 
» five pounds of by-product to one pound of phenol, while 
ie Raschig process develops less than one-tenth of a pound 
The 
lant has a capacity of 15 million pounds a year. 

The that 
engineers refused to consider it 
First a 
alr 1s 


| by-product for each pound of phenol. Durez new 


process 1s so intricate many leading chemical 


in America when it was first 
mixture of 


through a 


tfered there a few years ago. Vapour 


benzene hydrochloric acid and passed 


catalyst. This produces a mixture of chlorinated benzenes 
distilled in the state 


and, secondly, a vapour mix 


rom which monochlorbenzene is pure 


tor use in the second step ; 


ture of monochlorbenzene and steam is passed through a 


catalyst which produces phenol and regenerates the hydro- 
acid. 


chloric These two stages form a completely continuous 


process, and during the process most of the materials formed 


and the catalysts are recovered tor re-use. 
Description of the Operation 
Invented by Dr. W. Prahl and Dr. W. Mathes of the Dr. 


F. Raschig G.m.b.H. of Ludwigshafen, Germany, in 1930, the 
vapour-phase stages. In 


the first stage, benzene is chlorinated with hydrochloric acid 


process functions in two catalytic 


and air, in the presence of a catalyst, with the production of 
the 
in the presence of a catalyst, with 
The first 
is exothermic, and 


monochlorbenzene. In second monochlorbenzene 


stage, 
is hydrolysed with water, 
the production ot phenol and hydrochloric acid. 
stage reaction proceeds at about 230° C., 
is represened by the following equation : 
Ligh Ee HCl + 310, = C,H;Cl + H.O 

As only about ten per cent. of benzene is converted in one 

pass through the catalyst and as small quantities of poly- 


] 
aisO, a 


chlorbenzenes are formed, and as, trace of oxidation 
takes place, the actual products of the first-stage reaction 
C.H,, C,H;Cl, polychlorbenzenes, CO,, CO, N, and 
required to eftect the 
This 


condensation, 


are 
H.O, so that several orderly steps are 
separation and recovery of the products of the reaction. 
ls accomplished by continuous fractional 
whereby the chlorinated benzenes and part of the unreacted 
benzene are collected in liquid form for the separate recovery, 
by continuous fractional distillation, of benzene, monochlor- 
A part of 
of unreacted benzene vapour is condensed for re- 


benzene and a mixture of the polychlorbenzenes. 
the balance 


use. in a final condenser, while the remainder is recovered by 


scrubbing the tail gases with an organic absorbing liquid 
from which benzene is continuously distilled and condensed 
for re-use. 


In practice the first-stage system operates by drawing the 
the state, at slight 
pressure, in succession, through contact chambers, a 
When con 


first-stage reactants in vapour negative 


trac- 
tional condensing tower, and a final condenser. 
version to form first stage products takes place, these pro 


ducts condense and are removed trom the fractional con 


denser, which operates at a temperature slightly above the 


The benzene which 


then 


boiling point of benzene. 
the 


covered from the final condenser and tai] gas recovery system. 


Vapou;©rs Pass 


from fractional condenser are condensed and re 


*From an article in Chemical Industries, 1940, 47, 6, pp. 522-526 


[he second-stage reaction proceeds at about 425°C., is 
endothermic, and is represented by the following equation : 
C.H,Cl + H,O = C,H,OH + HCl 
As only about ten per cent. of the monochlorbenzene is con- 
verted in one pass through the catalyst and as more water 
also, traces of 
side-reaction products are formed, the actual products of the 
second stage reaction are C,H;OH, HCl, H,O, oxydipheny] 
and diphenyl ether, so that several orderly steps are required 


is present than given by the equation, and as, 


to ettect the separation and recovery of these products. By 
heat interchange between the sensible heat of the products 
of the reaction and the azeotropic vapour mixture of the 
reactants, the products are first cooled to about 200° C. and 
then further cooled in a fractional condenser by being required 
Next by fur- 
ther fractional condensation a water solution of HCl (15 per 
cent. per cent. of the phenol formed, is 
Leaving the fractional condenser 
the vapours contain about g5 per cent. of the phenol formed, 
together with all the azeotropic mixture of the reactants, from 
which the phenol is dissolved by scrubbing with hot water 


to vaporise a liquid mixture of the reactants. 


containing about 


1. 


condensed and recoverec 


under temperature conditions such that the azeotropic vapour 
the reactants in the vapour state to be 
later heated to reaction temperature and passed through the 
second-stage contact chambers. 

Use of Heat Interchange 

(he products of the second-stage reaction are thus col- 
lected in the form of a recovered HC] solution (15 per cent.) 
containing dissolved phenol and a water solution of phenol. 
[hese phenol solutions are separately extracted, in continu- 
ous counter-current fashion, by benzene, which extraction 
-tep constitutes the entry point for the benzene required in 
the first-stage reaction. After benzene extraction to remove 
phenol the recovered HC] solution passes to HCl vaporisers 
to supply that reactant of the first-stage reaction while the 
extracted water solution of phenol is reheated, stripped of 
benzene, which is condensed and recovered, and then cycles 
back to the phenol scrubber to absorb more phenol. 

The combined benzene-phenol solutions trom the extraction 
The distillate 
from this column delivers benzene vapour to constitute that 
the first-stage reaction, while the outflow from 
g7 per cent.) which is 
subsequently recovered in pure state by continuous vacuum 
distillation. 


mixture of remalns 


steps pass to a continuous fractionating still. 


reactant ot 
this column consists of crude phenol 


In practice the second-stage system operates by cycling the 
reactants in vapour state, at slight negative pressure, in suc 
through chambers, heat interchangers,- a 
vapour superheater, a fractional condensing tower and a 
crubbing tower. When conversion to form second-stage pro- 
ducts takes place, these condense and are collected from the 
tractional condenser and the scrubbing tower. Throughout 
the second-stage system efficient heat-interchange principles 
are utilised to avoid condensation and re-evaporation of the 
reactants to utilise the sensible heat of the products of 
the reaction. An examination of the two reactions, above, 
will disclose the production of phenol from benzene and air 
by utilising hydrogen chloride, in a sense, as an oxygen 


cession, contact 


and 


carrier. 

From this brief description of the process, which is con- 
tinuous and which involves a regenerative cycle with respect 
to hydrochloric acid, it would appear that the many successive 
steps necessary require an elaborate system of exact control 
and synchronisation. Such is not the case in practice; on 
the contrary, in both stages of the process the reactants in 
the vapour state are caused to move in succession through 
contact chambers, heat interchangers, or heat recovery ap- 
paratus, a fractional condensing tower, a final condenser, or 
and vaporisation Only when 


its counterpart, apparatus. 
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BENZENE TO EXTRACTION 


Hydrogenation of Glucose to 
CoH Cl © 
H20 Sorbitol 
'CgHs OH Pressure Method Examined 
H20 5 neem of glucose into sorbitol may be eftectec 


either by electrolytic reduction (a process in Jarge-scair 
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e chlorobe ene-watel aApOUT [leavin ne top 1 columy! vere they not asking [tor Costs, but that if D1 Finerl would 
pick¢ ip by turbo-l! ver 27 and passed through tubula: call on the company s solicitors he would receive a substantia! 


neat excn. cr 4 re aised in temperature by absorbine ex gratia payment 
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Fire Fighting 
Details of the Government Scheme 


Hk Home Sec Petal and Minister of Home Security (Mi: 
Herbert Morrison), in announcing the Government’s new 
ompulsory scheme tor fire-bomb fighting, explained that by 
ree new Detence Regulations he was taking power to im 
se compulsory part-time service in all branches of the 
(ivil Detence Force tor men and women between the aves 


} 


rr 10 and OO. kon | 


the time being, this power would be used 
aly in connection with hire prevention service To! countering 
ire-bombs, and the Orders made under the new regulations 
vould be restricted to this torm of service and, again for the 


would apply tO men only. within ave limits 


tle being, < 
which the Minister would determine. 
lhe amount ot compulsory service required is not to exceed 


1s hours pel month. lhe compulsory orde} will apply 1h) ali 


those areas where the risk of fire raids is sutticiently great 
LO require it. It is proposed to ask the Regional ( ommis 
sioners to select those local authority areas in their regions 
which are the proper ones for the application of the new 


()] der. 
Industrial and Commercial Premises 


Linder the scheme tor industrial and commercial premises, 
all occuplers ot tactory and oftlice buildings In areas to whi I 


the ordet applies are required to make satistactor, arrange 


ments for fire prevention, and in parti ular to ensure that 


enough people are avallable. each with his allotted task. ‘| he 


eiven size or character will 


number required tor premises ot 
be indicated in a series of practical rules for fire-fighting in 
factory and othce premises, which wil] be issued by the vari 


ous authorities responsible. There is a general obligation 


upon men of al] erades, including management, in comme) 


cial and industrial premises, to take their turn ot duty in fire 


le their normal working hours. For this 


a 


bomb hghting outs 


service thev will not be entitled to remuneration. But 1t proper 


and adequate arrangements to the satistaction of the respons 


ible authority can be made on a voluntary basis (paid o1 


unpaid the eeneral obligation need not be enforced. If 


arrangements, either on a voluntary or compulsory. basis, 


? 


are not made by the o cupiler, the appropriate authority 1s 


empowered to step in and make them, charging the occuplet 


with any expenses Involved Compulsory service at the place 


Ol work takes precedence Ove] compulsor\ sery ice al the place 


of residence, but those already doine 40 hours’ civil detence 
service a month in theu residential area are not liable to he 
called upon for duty at their place of work. 

The directions to an occuplel will come trom the appro 


' 


priate authority which will vary according to the class o| 


premises. ‘The Ministry of Labour will be responsible tor th 
eeneral body of tactories emplovine more than 20, and the 
local authority for factories employing less than 30 and to! 
commercial premises. In the case of small factories, shops, 
etc., the local authority, which will be the responsible auth 
Ority, Cahh require premises to combine it their numbers are 
too small for them to have an ettective independent fire-pre 


vention organisation. I { necessaly. a separate O!] combined 


Organisation May he reinforced by the local authority from 
its general pool ot enrolled personnel. 

The age limits for fire-prevention duty in industrial and 
commercial premises will be laid down by the Minister of 
Home Security, 


within the veneral limits allowed by the 
There will be a right of appeal on grounds of 


) , : 
Reoulatiol ‘ 


medical unfitness or excessive hardship, to tribunals otf three 








Described as an economy issue, No. 27, Vol. IV, of the 
Wild-Barfield Heat-Treatment Tournal, published by WILD 
BARFIELD ELECTRIC FURNACES, LTb., Wattord, 
Delavine Ace hardenine OT Duralumin,”’ * The 


contains 
arti les on 
(are oft Pyrometer- bot anc ”” or es and ‘Tools rOl Hich speed 


Steel Hardening 


~ 


New U.S. Commercial Minerals 


Pinite and Hectorite 
INLIE. 


family, 


a microcrystalline form of mica of the muscovite 
closely related to sericite except for its smalle1 
crystal size, has appeared on the scene as an_ industrial 
mineral. ‘The divisional chief engineer of the U.S. Bureau 
ot Mines visited the mine operated by the Stockton Firebrick 
LO, heal Rocheste and (Jreana, Nevada, where a consider- 
ible deposit of favourable characteristics has been opened. 
the plant of the same company, at Pittburg, California, 
Vals also visited, and commercial shapes intended tor kiln 
linings and linings of coolers were seen in course of prepara 
tion. these exceedingly hard, abrasion-resistant bricks and 
blocks have WOn a place rol themselves as a special super- 
retractory., 

Anothet exceedingly Interesting mineral is the Hector clay 
or hectorite mined by several companies near Hector, Calt- 
fornia, east ot Barstow, on the At hison. Topeka, Ww Santa Fe 
Railway. The pure clay mineral is a hydrated magnesium 
silicate, which is waxy when wet but crumbles to a dazzling 
white powder. ‘he Hector clay is usually mixed with fineiy 
divided calcium carbonate, most of which will settle out trom 


a dilute suspension in water. lhe clay is mined under lava 


lows trom the Pisgah volcano, and the principal producer, 


Calitornia Pale (Corporation, al subsidiary Ot the N ational 





set FY it as a high orade Ol} well drilling 


lead Co.. is mat 


f a bentonite 


~= 
~_~ 
= 


in which capacity it tulfils the functions « 
U.S. Bureau of Mines, R.I. 3538 








oo * 
Maleic Acid Manufacture 
Furanes as Raw Material 
HILk to-day it is usual to employ aromatt ring COnM)- 
pounds like benzene and naphthalene in the manutac- 
ture of maleic acid by oxi 


that many aliphatic and heterocyclic bodies likewise yield 


lation processes, it 1s well known 


lai +c] , , ke fran | 
maleic acid amone urtural 


their products otf oxidation 


and otmel compounds CONTAINING the rurane ring Nave thus 


BE : — 


engaged the attention of research workers as likely. raw 
materials for maleic acid, a material which is rapidly grow- 
Ing im importance as an intermediate tor synthetic resins. 


] , ll, —eer , -_ 
It is now laimed that exceptionally POHOd V1Ields OT malei1 


acid Cah be obtained trom dihvdro al d tetrahvdroturane by 


Oxidation in the vapoul phase at 250° to 450° C. in presence 


of a vanadium or molybdenum oxide. Details are published 
} 


in U.S.P. 2,215.09: of the General Aniline and Film -Cor 


poration (Convention Date, Germany, December 12, 1938). 


Vields of maleic acid tas the hydrate) trom tetrahydro and 


dihvdroturane are stated to amount to So-900 pel cent, and 
+ , } ] . 1 1 - ' 

(20-130 per cent. respectively. Although these are very cood 

vields indeed, the economic teasibilitv of the process would 


depend upon the hydrogenated ruranes being available at a 
low price, and it is doubttul whether this is vet the case. It 
may be noted in this connection that cheap tetrahydrofurane 
would also be of great interest as a solvent for syntheti 
resins ( Sé'¢ L Hy ( HEMICAI \GE.. IO40, FP 1107, DD. 120) 


and ads al intermediate to! butadiene rubber. 





A New Adhesive 


Urea-Formaldehyde Products Developed in U.S. 


A N K\Y adhesive, how COMMe? lally available in the 
United States, will glue together two non-porous metals. 


fill now this process has heen possible only 





under hot-presses 
and theretore out ot reach of the laymai Che new olue isa 
urea-formaldehyde product. It 1s sold in the torm of a fine 
powde! and ten parts of the product have to be mixed with 
six parts of water by weight. After two o1 three hours of 
application the bond is strong enough for lght handling. 
After 48 hours it takes on waterproot characteristics and in two 
weeks the bond 1s complete This is the first cold setting, 


one-part, resin adhesive to be produced in the United States. 
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The H. E. Armstrong Lecture 


‘‘Father of British Chemistry ’’ Honoured 


however, even more for his own 
that he 


rt1o} OT the 


subjec ts. It ls, 


tea ei should be remen)- 


more noted sritish 


chemists of the last 30 years acknowledge the inspiration de 


rived as students or research workers from Armstrong’s 
encouragement and guidance. Not the least part of his in- 


uence Was Gerived T10m Nis OWN acnievements 1n the world 


science, his vigorous, original, and independent 


and his torcetul method of expressing himself 


In writing. 


ln speecn and 
4 


For many vears he was a regular contributor to THE 














Armstrong CHEMICAL AGE, and readers will remember his stimulating 
nd entertain articles, written under the rubric of ‘ At 
the Sieg ot the Cheshire Cat.’ The tollowing are two 
f Pier ¢ Lil¢ comments that he made in our ¢ olumns 
the last twelve months of his life 
Writing of the British Association's meeting in Blackpool 
1 HE CHEMICAL AGE tor Octobe: 3, 1930, he said: 
\ e his B chemis What went the Association out to for to do? It is clearly 
o mee : e Lon Se tween the Devil and the Deep Sea; the Council can only 
g Che : he he next < in terms of worn-out [omm~yrotics, Several months ago 
| . eton programme was issued in which attention was called to the 
- . : ; : -eries lec ie] obiect of the Association : 
: : : eminent Lo obtain more general attention for the objects 
p< ' ( Professo! tf science, and the removal of any disadvantages of a 
\ ec n recent lic kind which may impede its progress. 
s ac Che A century or more ago when this article was framed 
Pp : \ ne’s fi $s Dr. E. J origina! workers lived all but isolated lives. . During the 
: , ; : D: Victorian period the Association did a great work in pro- 
: : Pres ie S Chemica oting the interests of scientific students: it is doubtful if 
: his ccas will it has had the least useful effect upon scientific progress in 
; oral e oiVve auth the interval. The agencies are now almost too numerous. 
eq  ¢ hor W hat happens at the Association meetings does not reach the 
Chief Che \dviser t e Minis yf public, except in tit-bit form; the proceedings are not snapp\ 
e & enough to appeal to the average press-man.”’’ 
' : : - the Again, writing on the subject of chemical education in the 
ie R Society, and sue of November 28, 1936: I would deny at once the 
; our B strv. His assumption made by H. G. Wells that all men can and will 
' : ( : tine ser. iti tely be able to think alike: that. in fact. a world 
e] of the Utopia is possibl Mr. Wells will never ‘ see it through.’ 
tuate tear : science e end s days he Chemistry might as well be reduced to a single element: a 
O ’ o ‘ the sc1eT Cc SsOclé “1ngie \V pr t structure His doctrines are of no prac tical 
( the tio! ledge in alue. He is an ancient number, in fact.’’ 
+ di Ch : t C nfer { Canada, the Canadian Institute of Chemistry, and the 
anadgian emists O Canadian Institute of Mining anc Metallurgy. 
Secondary Resources and Personnel Discussed Presiding over the gatherings, the first that the councils 
; ¢ he li Moat tre al. were NM Le A. I CG. Cadenhead, 
| S . , - p {( anaqdia! Institute of ( hen tl Mr. LE. Bartram, Soc lety 
Une SOC " C10} Chemical |] stry; and Dr. P. E. Gagnon, of Laval 
5 St ; es b Was Cmpeass ersity, Quebec, Canadian Chemica] Association; and 
, : tne e Lana Mr. J. S. Rovey, chairman of the Montreal Section, Society 
Institute a es money Chemical Industry. 
} : ‘ | eal c t ~ ( e thre 
‘ iY ( ) r Tne AVE ( 7] ‘ | asene y rin . 
eer ee ee eo LECITHIN FOR PETROL STORAGE 
aine es es ° areas should ecithin, a phosphatide that has lately been produced 
eve ( ssure ’ ity he prima! economically from soya beans, is an eflective deterrent to 
rces her ex! ster tne aeterioratio! OT petrol Or exposure to sul light. This 
he este eprest tives of was reported at the annual meeting of the American Petro- 
gove ents cieties eum institute 1 paper by H. V. Rees, W. S. Quimby, 
te eet scusse d | ). Oosterhout, of The Texas Company. Addition 
ea government's ] t efficient utilisation lecithin also has an important corollary effect, they 
’ et well tated. in decreasing the corrosion of storage tanks and 
the , yn-essentl: ealvanised drums, particularly where the product stored 1s 
stries e fiel =tr Further stu a highlyv-leaded aviation fuel. Corrosion in aluminium fuel 
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Personal Notes 
SIR CLIVE BAILLIEU, following his appointment as director- 
eeneral of the 


sritish Purchasing Commission, has resigned 
5 position as chairman of the Imperial Smelting Corpora- 


tion, the Zine Corporation, and New Broken Hill Consoli- 
dated, Limited. MR. JOHN GOveETT has been appointed in 
his place. 
OBITUARY 
MR. GEORGE HERBERT ROGERSON, for 45 years principal of 
Kkogerson's Dye and Chemical Works, Lancaster, has died 


ed 70. 
MR, HENRY HAMILTON, chairman of 


illiam Gossage and Co., soap manufacturers, Widnes, died 
ist week, aged 67. 


CHARLES formerly, 








New Control Orders 
Coal Tar Distillation 


N order controlling coal tar, which comes into force on 
tebruary 1, has been signed by the Secretary for Mines. 
Under the Order, the acquisition of crude coal tar by dis- 
tillers will be controlled by licence immediately, The Secre- 
tary tor Mines has power to order control by licence of the 
disposal by distillers of any of the primary products of the 
distillation of crude tar. Control has been 
because ot the great importance of coal-tar 


found necessary 
products in the 
national war ettort. 


Benzol and toluene are not covered by the Order. 








Preparation of Triazines 


Melamine, Ammeline, and Ammelide from 
Dicyandiamide 

KLAMINE (or 2,4,6-triaminotriazine) was first made on 

the commercial scale by pressure reaction of dicyandia- 
mide with anhydrous ammonia. More recently it has been 
found possible to carry out the conversion at normal pressure 
and so avoid the use of stirring autoclaves. One method is 
based on the discovery that melamine is readily formed when 
dicyandiamide is heated with a strong alkali such as caustic 
potash in a high-boiling organic liquid. ‘This is covered by 
U.S.P. 2,206,005 of the American Cyanamid Co., in which 
it is claimed that an 80 per cent. yield of melamine (based 
on the weight of starting material) is obtained when a dis- 
persion of 50 parts dicyandiamide and 5 parts 85 per cent. 


caustic potash in 100 parts benzyl alcohol is agitated at 


70°-200° C. The reaction also results in formation ot some 


cent, ot ammeline or 
triazine). \ still lower reaction temperature is employed 
in the process of U.S.P American Cyanamid Co.) 
where the dicyandiamide is heated in the absence of causti 


20 per 2-hydroxy-4,6-diamino-1, 3,5 


2,200,603 
alkali, but in the presence of zinc chloride. Here 440 parts 
dicyandiamide were slowly stirred into a solution of 25 parts 
zinc chloride in 500 parts ethylene glycol which had been 
brought to 100° C. After heating at 1009-110° C. 
a crystal mass of melamine was formed. The yield was con- 
siderably the first-mentioned only 
amounting to 35 per cent. of the weight of dicyandiamide. It 
; interesting to note, however, that the process can be modi- 
On 
200 parts water in 
of 4 parts zinc chloride for 2 hrs., 
a mixture of 


for 24 hrs., 


less than in process, 


hed to give high yields of other aminotriazines. reflux. 


ing 100 parts dicvandiamide in presence 
the insoluble product was 
The 


melamine 


latter 1s 
itself. 


o1Vve 
£1\ 


ammelide. 
Like 


with 


ammeline and 


2.4-dihydroxy-6-amino-1,3,5-triazine. 
the condense 


hydroxy-compounds aldehydes to 


the mosettineg resing. 








Alternative types of valves for handling most of the better 
industrial fluids and illustrated in the 
ittractively printed Handbook 740 issued by SAUNDERS VALVE 
COMPANY, LTD., Cwmbran, Newport, Monmouthshire. 
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The Political Method 


Sir Ernest Benn Attacks the Bureaucrats 


J UST as the mycologist watches the mycelium of a fungus 

spreading Iromt root to root or trom stem to stem of a 
plant on which it has gained hold, so does Sir Ernest Benn, 
latest pamphlet,’ 


bureaucrac\ 


in his examine the parasitic growths of 


spreading trom branch to branch of the national 
organism. His approach to the consideration of the problem 
of this Ppalbasitism Is as scientific as that of the mycologist. 
He realises that it is useless to jeer or complain because 


bureaucrats behave as such; it is no good, in fact, making 
The trouble is that 
cultivation are apt to bring the 
scourge of mould or blight upon a crop, so a faulty outlook 
on national affairs the dead-hand method of 
Political Method,’’ in short. 
well is an advocate of the 
buying and selling; with all 
he contends, it is better than the grand- 
othcial supervision of every transaction. 
And there is a great deal in what he says. Putting it at the 
lowest level, it is better to get something done, even if a 
certain amount of harm to some pal 


a tuss because a parasite 1s pal iSitic. 


just as Wrong methods of 
Cal) 
tne 


Jenn. as 1s 


lead to 
bureaucratic control 

Sir Ernest known, 
method of free competition in 
its attendant 


mothe ly 


evils, 


system ot 


ties may be caused, than 
to ret nothing done at all. 
(Yne of the 


business 


whereby all the parties concerned 

main ostensible 
that the bureaucrats, 
as it were, should act as a safeguard 
that they should, in fact, eliminate the 
Even supposing they did this (a more than doubt- 
as Sir Ernest demonstrates), their method is such 
that they eliminate everyone else, too Sir Ernest cites the 
Instead of leaving 
the enforcement of the sanctions to the doc kvard police, the 
‘‘ political method ’’ people introduced a system of controls 
whereby, 


sutter harm. objectives of 


bureaucracy in attairs 1s 
being hors concours, 
against untair trade; 
pronteer 


tul matter. 


case ot the trade sanctions agalnst Italy. 


it is true, trade with Italy was reduced to a mini- 


mum, but as a result of which a numbing paralysis affected 
all other export trade as well. 
During and after the last war, Sir Ernest Benn himself 


served as a temporary bureaucrat, and his experiences of 
those davs enable him to write with inside knowledge of the 
system. Some of his more infuriating experiences he relates 
customary verve and incisiveness, But have 
better bureaucrats then, and wider and 
more complicated controls: and our author is able to point 
out some truly awful examples of their effect on our national 
lite 


There is a ray of hope, 


with his we 


bigger and since 


to-day. 

however. The dire necessity of 
prosecuting Hitler’s war with vigour has caused the entang- 
ling parasite threads to be hewn through in one or two vital 
evidence that 


and there. is 








instances : some, at any rate, of 
those who control our bureaucrats have not forgotten the 
forthright principles of Tom Paine and ‘“* The Rights of 
Man.’ 
* The Political Method. By Sir Ernest J.P. Benn, London: The 
Individualist Bookshop. Sixpence 
Ss Toa a a 
INDUSTRIAL DRYING 
The Annual Trade Review recently published by the 


contains, as is wise and 
the 
Lancashire. \n uncommon and 
short entitled ‘‘Industrial 
a broad outline of the different forms 
We 
ever, that in some industries drying is still carried out by 
of the highly 
and allied 
\GE has often 


any 


Vanchester Guardian customary, 


a valuable series of articles on progress of commerce, 


especially as affecting 


interesting teature 1S a review 


Drving,’’ which gives 


of dryers applicable to various products. read, how- 


methods. In view 
the drying of chemical 
CHEMICAL 
pointed out, this is a little surprising; 


inethcient 
for 
products that is obtainable, as THE 


haphazard and 
ethcient apparatus 


and concerns 
scientific 


would do well to 


that have not taken advantage of the modern pro; 
eress in the art and economics of drying 


consult the article and follow its advice. 
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| Electrically Welded Blow Down and Drain Tank 

reo and Reflux Accumulator. 
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“| CHEMICAL PLANT, PLATE WORK of EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
v= TANKS, OIL REFINING PLANT, STEAM BOILERS, GASHOLDERS. 
'\) STILLS, CLAYTON-BLYTHE ROTARY DRIERS, WELDING SPECIALISTS. 


lating & — 


~| LONDON OFFICE, ABBEY HOUSE, 2, VICTORIA ST., S.W.1 
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gi-METALs 


For 


THERMOSTATIC CONTROL 








THERMOFLEX 
INVAR ON BRASS 


AND 


OTHER BI-METALS 
SILVER ON COPPER 


FOR 


SWITCH CONTACTS 
AND REFLECTORS 








Write for Booklet: 


WILLIAM WILKINSON 


Thermoflex Works, 
SHUSTOKE, Warwickshire, 
Telephone: COLESHILL 68. 














Makers of 
‘SEA-CLIFF”’ Brand 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE 
MANGANESE BRONZE | 
| TRADE ma ALUMINIUM BRONZE 


IN TUBES, SHEETS, RODS AND WIRE 


| CHARLES CLIFFORD & SON, Ltd. 
| BIRMINGHAM | 
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DISPLAY ADVERTISEMENTS 
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NOT LATER THAN FRIDAY 
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Hot- Tinning 
A Useful Technical Publication 


U NDER the above title, the Tin Research Institute has 
issued its ‘‘ Publication No. 102,’ a comprehensive ac- 
count of the difierent processes used in hot-tinning, by C. E 
Ph.D. Explanations of the 


influencing the quality of the coatings produced are likewise 


various factors 


included. In the introductory paragraphs the applicability 


tations of the process are discussed; hot-dipping 


and carbon steels. coppel and many cop 


IS SUltabDie IOTr mlid 


; na tray -_ nr ; _— ot Lewes ] L, 
per allovs, and tor cast iron and certain alloy steels when 
properly prepared An attractive feature of the process is 
7 


, - > . ] , . 1 . 2 } 
(nat ¢ ivy a Tew seconas immersion in molten tin is required 


to produce a brilliant coating that requires nothing more 
than washing or wiping to finish it. The preliminary pro- 
cesses are fully described. For degreasing, the three prin 


, cs lx nilleals beats . 
OT ganic soivents. alkaline SOiUTIONS. 


Cipa agents used are 


and heat. For pickling. the two acids most used are cold 
Le null 5, na = oo. *’ ; 
nvarocnioric ana hot sulphuric, the latter very often being 


with an inhibitor: nitric acid is effective with some 


Methods of Tinning 


— . P le _ | ] ] 
tinnine baths are discussed. with their 


Various 


operating temperatures and their maintenance in continuous 
: : 


" ? 
tvpes ( 


operation [he simplest process consists of a single bath of 
. > = ° , | 
molten tin, using zinc chloride as a flux: for a more attractive 
} ; — | 7 | ’ 
ijooking coating, a dip in a second bath covered with a deep 
7 
{ 


} y 5 . ’ ; ° ° 
layer of oil is employed. A method suitabie for thin articles 


5 


alammoniac tinning at comparatively high ter 


established 


+ 
i> ~ 


iperatures 


Grease-tinning is an old process in which the 


rtici¢ ire immersed in greas¢ betore entering the nrst tin 
ning bath; this method avoids any risk of subsequent dis 
coloration or corrosion trom spots of flux remaining on tn 
finished articles, and there is less risk of rusting during stor 
age; irom the operating point of view, this process 1: 


especially attractive because contamination by iron of the 


ten tin in the bath occurs only very slowly. 


The brightness of coatings is dependent chiefly upon th 


—_ ; ~es ' : 
rapiaity with which they solidity: when cooling is too slow 
. : : 1] . ] ; ' : 
tne tin may <idise to a vellow colour and the coating may 


drain so much that the upper parts oft the article are insut 


Th ientl\ coated: Dn the othe hand. cooling too rapidly 1 
liable to cause a trosty-looking coat, The thickness of the 


metal articie must be taken into account: light articles may 


. on 
Whole 


heavier-gauge articles maj 
purity of the tin 


pe best whnen Ci In all. 


nother factor is the 


certain impurities in the tin may cause a spangle like that 
calvanised articles: the notion that the brightest coatings 
contall traces oft some othe: metal ] not correct. 
ne tin! ing Ol Coppel by hot dip Ing fol] Ws the pro 
cedure outline yr stes but there. are some important dif 
erences det " Ci re descrityed in the second part Oo! 
e | Many } ti dithcul ties and points of contro 
re dealt with, e.g., the contami,ation of the tinning bath 
with dissolved iron or copper; and purifying methods are 
lescribed 
fen diagrams and illustratl'y5ns and a useful list of refe1 


that should be helpful to practical 


W irks cont rol stati 
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RECLAIMING ANTIMONY FROM WASTE 


An Economic Use for Speiss 


by A. G. 


othe 
Wal- 


T HE value of antimony differs from that of many 

metals in that it assumes greater importance in 
ime, especially as this country is very largely, if not almost 
itirely, dependent upon imported supplies. 


] 


onditions., the 


Under peace 
industrial consumption of antimony is chiefly 
ccounted ior by the production of white bearing alloys, type 


etals, and other special alloys of low melting point, while 


ts salts are used in the ceramic, paint, rubber, dyeing, match 
nd firework industries. however, 


the metal is an important factor in the production of pro 


‘CLLIES, 


In present circunistances, 
because of the way in which the brittle particles 
can scatter 

While a fair amount of antimonial lead material is locally 
vailable, the pure ore has to be imported from a long dis 
tance, in fact from China lo understand this 
crutiny of export statistics will give 


better, a 
some indication of the 
position, although owing to lack of data no absolute statistics 
( We tal Statistic ) 

In 1929 China provided 22,401 metric tons out of a world-total 
ft 31,586 tons, z.e., China produced two-thirds of the world’s 
utput ; 


the world’s production are available 


but in 1935 Chinese output had fallen to 17,700 tons, 
vhile the total for the world was approximately 25,700 tons. 
During this America 


interval. little 


antimony, trom 


although possessed 


omestic ore, a large industry of recovering 


econdary material was instituted there, accounting in 1935 
ir some 


Q,000 tons. 


Antimony is recovered trom secondar\ products in this 


ountry on a modified scale, but it has to be admitted that 
umerous odd waste products from different metallurgical 


perations exist, while 


little or no attempts are made to 


eclaim the metal. Smelting works which are already en 
raved Oy} 


to deal 


ind refinery slags, 


treating ores and residues have the plant available 
with materials such as flue-dust, liquation drosses, 
but speiss is a noticeable exception. A 
small use can be found ror spelss as a MeCanNS of providing 
certain odd 


irsenic tO} whole, the 


with. and is left to 


processes, but on the 
majority of it is not generally dealt 
accumulate as a waste. Speiss is obtained in the smelting of 
nickel, copper, and tin ores and residues, and varies very 
widely in composition as a result, and this has been largely 
responsible for its neglect. 


7 


I fforts are made bv ditterent smelters to trv and avuoid 


the formation of more speiss than absolutely essential. so 
that this loss will be reduced to a minimum. The antimony 
and it would 


be a profitable proposition to recover the metal. but for the 


content may be anything from roto 1s per cent... 


complexities of the impurities and other constituents that 


ire present. 


Typical Speiss Contents 


A typical nickel speiss has the composition: 35.2 per cent. 


= 


nickel. 17.2 per cent. coppr yr. to.9 pel cent. arsenic, 1a. 5 per 


/ 


ent. antimony, 13.4 per cent. 1ron, 1.6 pel cent. lead, 2.3 per 


ent. sulphur, but each of the 
Thus the 


constituents can vary by several 
per cent. 


which forms in a dif- 
ferent manner in both blast smelting and reverberatory smelt- 
The following is a typical 


same remarks apply to copper spelss, 


iron content may fall to under 8 per 
cent., and the lead content may rise to over 7 per cent. The 


AREND 
copper speiss: 24.0 per cent. copper, 16.5 per cent. lead, 12.2 
per cent. arsenic, 13.5 per cent. antimony, 25.2 per cent. 1ron, 
3.2 per cent. nickel, 3.0 per cent. zinc, and 2.3 per cent. 
sulphur. 

accumulates in tin refineries 
aries between the two kinds of composition detailed, and 
there 1s always a certain varying proportion of cobalt, which, 
however, never appears in practice in the high percentages 
venerally quoted in earlier metallurgical literature. In the 
sinelting of tin residues, the desire to prevent any undue 


the type of spelss which 


presence of sulphur causes a somewhat larger proportion of 
white-metal or speiss in the incipient stages. Were this to 
be sulphurised it would be possible to reduce the copper, and 
alwavs keep it down to a low level. 

Atter an 


yMpositions, It Was 


investigation of a very exhaustive range of speiss 
revealed that the 
rarely fell below & per cent., 


antimony content 
and more often averaged about 
12 per cent. When it is recalled that other by-products, such 
as flue dusts, drosses. contain little 
more, and seldom exceed 20 per cent. of antimony, it wil! 
be observed that a source of 
antimony exists in this country, which, because of working 
complications, is at present Should the present 
shortage of antimony apparent, all 
speisses collected from different by-products could be treated, 
and thus ensure a certain measure of independence. The 
and nickel can be recovered during the 
but it must be mentioned that 
there are numerous poorer speisses rich in iron which are 
correspondingly lower in these metals, and which still main- 
tain the same high antimony content. 

‘‘ by-products ’’ must not be confused with 
because by-products such as _ liquation 
dusts, etc., are practically 
alwavs worked, whereas speiss is ignored, and is properly 


and liquation residues. 


small. but otherwise useful 
ignored. 


conditions make any 


copper contents 


working of the same process, 


— 


The expression 
waste produce ia.*" 


residues, flue slags, 


refinery 


represented as a waste. 
Fusion and Wet Extraction 


The speiss is fused in a small electric furnace together 
with pvrites, which, by adding appreciably to the sulphur 
content in the absence of air, gives a concentration of matte, 
and evolves the surplus arsenic in the 
form of the volatile arsenic sulphide. With most speisses 
it is necessary to make the sulphur addition so that the mix- 
ture will ultimately 38 per cent. of sulphur, 
but this has to be varied according to the changing composi- 
tion. When the correct percentage of pyrites has been found 
by experiment, the matte should not contain more than 0.03 
per cent. antimony, as the latter has been concentrated in 
the fresh speiss to the extent of some 20 per cent. The copper 
speiss in the example quoted above was mixed with 1} times 
its weight of pvrites, and gave this result. No other addition 
agents or fluxes are required, and in some cases upwards of 
o per cent. of copper can be removed in this manner. 

The furnace used was copied from one originally described 
in Wetall und Erz in 1919, but which was improved on by 
substituting a silica lining and more suitable bottom connec- 
tion. The hearth is of oval shape, with water-cooled leads, 
connected to a bottom plate of copper covered with several 


and enriched spelss, 


contain some 
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—the SQUARE TAPER 


is well balanced, easily 
handled and soundly 
% constructed 


Made from Terne Coated or 
pure tinned sheets, with the 
body and top all in one piece 
and the shoulders reinforced, 
the Square Taper is immensely 
strong and will withstand 
| rough handling. No extra 
. 4 f, packing is required. Sizes: 
iat Wii 4 mas 14—13 gal.; neck diameter : 
14”—7” (press cap, lever lid, 
cae . f or screw cap). 


- F. ROBINSON & CO., LTD., 
Southcoates Lane, Hull 


No pack could be more convenient 
b to handle... emptied so cleanly and 
completely. Robinson’s Square 
Taper supersedes the flat-topped 
drum for ALL liquids. 











Commercial Intelligence 


1 reports, but 
nay 


we cannot ove 
occu.r 


County Court Judgments 








Company News 
R. B. Pullin & Co., 


’ 
; 


Roche Products, Ltd. 


‘ i 


Dewalco, Ltd. | 


} { ; arm maguare,. \\Wv.8 2, ADNOU!T 
f +] va | 1 to Dalex, Ltd., on 


Wav. 
that 
¢ 1 as from January 4, to Barluze 


The Deason Chemical Company 


(1938), Lid., 5a trinces 
Sate l-on-Ty1 


at ie, announce 


(Piciucts). Ltd. 


, 
: 


e Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij 


, gs 
; 








Chemical Trade Inquiries 
Chile.—A 


Portugal. 





Chemical and Allied Stocks and 
Shares 


The Chemical Age—February 1, 1941 


of the profits was placed to reserve 
a fairly steady appearance at 32s. 9d, 
of this important company can 
timates ot the total continue to 
which would compare with the 

nm pavinent for 140 was raised 

ted Cement have been firm 

Mareh, and 
per cent. or 15 per 
2ss. bad, have held their 


results show the 


din in 


nay 
per cent. 

: advance, Turner & Newall 

. but Dunlop Rubber remained in 

ting are around 34s British Aluminium 

Oxygen were 66s. 104d.) On 

vbeCaTM Caslel Al Yds, Ldd 

preferenc well main- 

tore remained tirmer at ds, thc 

Pinchin Johnson at 2Os. 3d. lost ‘ 

International Paint held 

ved hands 


he Ss 


reacted 
reques 


units Were 


part 
their ris QO 
again chan up to 42s, 6d 
Stock Exchange. 
back to . 83d. but on the other 
re firm at 5ls. 3d. and Barry & Staines 
iron and steel securities lost a few 
and Tube 
' hanged | 
(vreett-Chemica! ding Os, unit 


Mionsanto ( 


quote d 


asilel tendenc\ On 
Went 


Inve Sstments 1s. 
ands up to 


*) ] 


abs. sd, 
its were around § 6s...) whil 
preterenc shares continued LO 
Drug around 22s. 6d. and 
Bivth os. ordina are lave transferred at 5s. ,. 4d, 
smeiltin held th Ip) Lt LO lls, Sd. Wall Pap r 
nits | at 22s. rd, and rather lower prices 
r Murex. Reckitt & Sons 


ordinary units 
firmly held unchanged in price at the time of 
Burmah Oil, ) 


and Angl Iranian lost pari 
eek 's lnprovemet! . 


share ~ 
rdat 


Were 


were also slightlv lower 


prevailing trend on the Stock 








British Chemical Prices 
Market Reports 


conditions are week from all si 
values are very firm, 
few. if anv. actual changes in quotations 
week. <A _ fairly satisfactory volume of 
las been replaced during the past few 
much below th corresponding 
and for chemicals both for 
makers deliveries ar 


reported this 
and 


] 
i 


] ’ 
chemical] market 


home 
well up 
chief 

Ss particularly 
naphtha ana ‘viol. 


for coal tal 
prices a id 


proaucts the 
this 


SO;iIVeEL 


lairiv active. 


prices remains a pretty general feature 
De Bleaching, dyeing and finish- 
et with a steadv demand this from the 
st most of the other consuming trades are 

themselves so far as deliveries against 

‘ith regard to overseas business, inquiry 
Mi St if the tal products art on 
‘e] this section has been 


It) irk 


s | 
WeeR 


nt rises 1 


distillates especially, as well as 


“l quantities 
lmprovement in business for 
he week, and also rather 
Wes generally continue very firm, though 
. but im several instances it 
iveries are tt by charged at the 
of delivery. 


how 
price 


Price Changes 


Ammonium Chloride.- 
Creosote.— Hom: 
exports, 6d. 
Dinitrobenzene. 
Glycerine.— 


4 


\IANCHESIER: Grev galvanising 
trade. 5d. to 54d. per cal... f.0.F.. 


according to grade. 


{2 pe r ton, 
works: 


makers 


double distilled. 
according 
Retined pale 

CW. ess than chemically pure. 
Naphtha.—Solvent, 90/160, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. pel 
JU L190. ls. 7d to ls. Sd... naked a works. 
90/160, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. 


Scdium Sulphate (Salt Cake).—Ma» HESTER: About £4 2s. 6d. « 


— 


pure . 
lbs. to £ 98. per cw 


1.260 s.g., in tins, 
to quantity: in drums, 


{: straw industrial, 5s. per 


f5 «is. Od. 1 ls, 


gal.: heavy, 
\I ANCHESTER: 





WOTKS. 
Turpentine.—Spot, American, 
i LONDON, 


barrels 
CWl.; 


including tax, ex wharf, in 
yminal: 


and X¥ ails 


: Grascow. 70s per 
LIVEP POOL. 











